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OMING in contact all the time with students, 
one is astonished to find such a lack of 
interest in anything outside of the mere 
piece or pieces of porcelain they are work- 
ing upon. No wonder there is so little 

(= originality, so little that is remarkably 
good in the overglaze decorations. The one idea seems to 
be to have a showy piece for a studio or home, with no 
thought of the fundamental principles that underly decorative 
art. Besides drawing inspiration from other artistic pursuits 
or departments, one, worn out with work in a particular 
channel, finds rest and diversion. Mr. Dow says designers 
should know more of picture making and picture makers, 
should be more conversant with designing. One helps the 
other. 

One meets hundreds of students in New York each win. 
ter who say they are here for the purpose of studying keramic 
art. Weknow them to be faithful, steady ‘‘ plodders,” but 
with no interest in the arts in general. They will sit in a 
studio and copy some worn-out study of roses or rococo 
design, when the city is full of fine exhibitions and most 
important collections of keramics within a stone’s throw of 
the same studio,—collections that are teeming with beautiful 
color schemes and brilliantly executed designs, that might 
afford material for thought and design for many months to 
come. But these gems are usually passed by unnoticed by 
the average keramic student. 

Even keramic clubs keep to themselves too much. They 
should be foremost in every art movement, keeping in touch 
with artists, interior decorators and designers. All this has 
an indirect bearing upon keramics, and broadens one’s point 
of view. Those who go out into the artistic world and use 
their eyes and brains are the ones usually that have the clever 
ideas and the courage to carry them out. 

While one is imbibing, in a sense, these thoughts and 
suggestions from others, one may at the same time be giving 
something to some oneelse. It is the interchange of thoughts 
and impressions that counts. Therefore it may seem to one’s 
credit to have pupils and friends say, ‘‘ Poor thing, she works 
so hard, is never away from her studio,” but ten to one, in the 
long run, she will be worked out in a few years, behind the 
times in ambitions and thoughts, and altogether a _ back 
-number. 

If decorators would go into the world more, and see and 
know the things that are demanded, there would not be so 
much useless stuff on the market. Aside from the enjoyment 
of seeing and knowing about artistic things and people, this 
advice is a simple business proposition. 


I1E members of the Brush Guild, an association of young 
women who studied sculpture under Messrs. Daniel 
French and Augustus St. Gaudens, are now producing art 
potteries under the supervision of Mr. George de Forest Brush. 
Many of the potteries are capital in design and color, Indian, 


Etruscan and Greek designs, all simple and good. The work 
is purely handwork without the use of mould or wheel, and 
the finish is such as to give many of the pieces the effect of 
Japanese bronze. Vases, flower-pots, water-bottles, candle- 
sticks, incense boxes, etc., look as if they might have been 
used in Etruria two thousand years ago. Some large pots of 
white terra cotta are copies or adaptations of the gigantic 
flower pots with figures in relief found in Roman gardens. 
One aim of the Guild is to interest architects in hand-made 
terra cotta work, both for buildings and gardens. Meantime 
it is doing its best with smaller ware, even bronze buckles 
modeled after antique designs and set with colored marbles, 
agates, coral, etc. 


THE VALUE OF EXHIBITIONS 


[Paper read at the meeting at Buffalo of the National League of Mineral Painters. ] 


RT exhibitions are of value to all classes of people. To 
A the public they are factors in cultivating a taste for the 
beautiful, and to artists and students are indispensable—the 
educational benefits and inspiration to be derived from them 
being unlimited. The exhibitor himself is one of the chief 
beneficiaries, as he enjoys the advantage of seeing the results 
of his own efforts side by side with the best that is being 
done, and perhaps at no other time is he able to place sucha 
just valuation upon his own doings. 

One of the first exhibitions, whose influences were 
brought to bear upon American Keramics, was the Columbian 
Exposition of 1892, which did much to kindle enthusiasm 
over this art craft and enable us to become more familiar 
with the fine ware of other countries. A great impetus of 
artistic effort always succeeds a great exposition, and, with 
more experience and greater powers of appreciation, we were 
able to profit even more by the recent Universal Exposition 
at Paris; and in my personal experience this great concentra- 
tion of the world’s art has proved one of the turning points 
in my life. 

We, American Keramists, have been wholly absorbed in 
decoration, and little attention has been paid to the potter’s 
craft. in the estimation of an artist-potter one is not a 
keramist who has no knowledge of clay bodies and glazes, 
and who cannot design, mould and fire his ware as well as 
decorate it. As the jury at Paris considered the exhibits 
from this standpoint, overglaze work on ware not made by 
the decorator did not rank high, but the disappointment we 
felt at not receiving greater recognition in the matter of 
awards, has created within us a new and fine ambition to 
raise the standard of our work to a plane which will enable us 
to achieve recognition and a placing in the art world. The 
desire for greater knowledge in the different phases of the 
art-craft of pottery is being met by increasing opportunities 
and facilities for the study of clay-working and underglaze, 
and we shall soon expect interesting results. 

Considering the keramics at Paris from a designer's point 
of view, we were afforded an excellent opportunity for com- 
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paring our own decoration, as shown in the National League 
exhibits, with that of other displays, with the result that we 
are now taking up the study of design in a more serious and 
practical way “than heretofore. The New York Society of 
Keramic Arts commenced a course of instruction under Mr. 
Arthur Dow, whose original and delightful method of teach- 
ing the fundamental principles of design and composition has 
stirred up such enthusiasm that other clubs have made prepa- 
rations for similar study. 

Although these changes in our ambition, and in our 
attitude toward our work, have been brought about, in a 
measure, by the great expositions, we must not forget the 
very helpful and necessary local exhibitions. The former 


affects our keramic world in a general way, but it is the 
annual or semi-annual exhibition of our own club in our own 
town which influences the greater number of us more directly, 
Where there are a few workers artistically capable and suffici- 
ently interested to contribute to a great continental affair, 
like the Pan-American Exposition, there are hundreds, per- 
haps, who are young in the art and who feel that their work 
is of insufficient interest to be so prominently placed before 
the public. I feel that we all should avail ourselves of the 
advantages of our exhibition privileges, whether local or 
otherwise, not with commercial motives, or to win prizes, but 
for the broadening and educational influence of comparison. 
MARSHAL Fry. 


SWEET PEA PLATE—ALICE B. HOLBROOK 


TT two principal flowers at the right of the main group 


are white, the others in delicate pink, and white with 


pink upper petals. The uppermost flower is pink, with the 
large outer petals deep crimson. The keel, or lower part of 
the flower, is greenish white. Leaves and tendrils in soft 


light greens, with touches of darker green and brown in the 
deepest parts. The background shades from Ivory and Pale 
Green into Yellow Brown. Russian Green and Copenhagen 
Blue directly under the main group, with a touch of Ruby 
under the stems. 
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MARSHAL FRY. 


A CLASS IN DESIGN 
Mr. Arthur Dow, Instructor. 


HE experiment of the New York Society in 
having a series of lessons or lectures with 
problems worked out by the members of the 
class under the instruction of Mr. Arthur 
Dow has proved an undisputed success. Be- 

: yond a doubt the fall exhibition of the New 

York Society will show a marked advance in artistic decora- 

tion of porcelain and pottery as a result. Not that the 

lessons bore directly upon Keramics, but the general prin- 
ciples of art were demonstrated so clearly that few can fail to 
profit by them in designing and executing their fall work. 

The most gratifying point, however, of the whole series of 

lectures is the fact that those decorators whose reputations 

have been made in naturalistic painting are those whose work 
in conventional designing has proved most superior. With 
these to lead, the whole mass of Keramic decorators will, 
before long, be showing a higher, more artistic grade of 
decoration to which will be added the greater satisfaction of 
having done most of the work themselves, instead of having 
it all done by the teacher; so much of the conventional work 
can be done by the pupil. 

At the first lecture Mr. Dow spoke of the three funda- 
mental principles of decoration, beauty of line, of color, of 
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dark and light—illustrating by a number of examples taken 
from the Japanese and other sources, showing that the beauty 
of a decoration depends not so much on the subject as on the 
arrangement of spots, first of dark and light, then of color, and 
as a secondary consideration, the beauty of outline, and of the 
line itself with which the design 
is drawn. As an experiment 
the members of the class were 
asked to take ten minutes to 
draw a design of tulips ina rec- 
tangular or circular space. The 
results demonstrated the neces- 
sity of learning to fill a space 
properly, so the same problem 
was given for the next class. 
The two panels in tulips by 
Mr. Fry are from this class and 
illustrate the problem exceed- 
ingly well. Mr. Dow said of 
them that they were good in 
spacing and beautiful in tone, 
the white flowers outlined in 
grey against a grey ground 
with black leaves veined with 
grey, making a very harmoni- 
ous dark and light scheme. In 
the line drawing of the aster, 
the interest lies in the cutting 
of the space by the floral forms. 

The problem for the third 
class was to construct a repeat- 
ing border for a ten-inch plate, 
taking the Chelsea or Dedham 
plate for a model, the original 
having a border one and a half 
inches from edge, then a one- 
half inch smaller border and a 
line within that. The results of 
this problem were extremely 
interesting, a plate by Mrs. Rollins of Lakewood, N. J., having 
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a peculiarly interesting arrangement of light and dark. Since 


Mrs. Rollins had never done any conventional work before, 
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we feel that no decorator who aspires to something better, 
need feel discouraged in making the attempt at convention- 
alization of designs, as hers was in many respects the most 
satisfactory plate shown. Mr. Dow spoke also of the fine 
feeling in the drawing and the nice distribution of dark and 
light in the borders of Miss Maud Mason. It will be 
remarked that there were two styles of repeating borders 
shown, one in which an irregular motif was repeated and 
another in which the motif was a regular symmetrical one, 
one side being the reverse of the other. Fora beginner the 
irregular repeating border will be the easiest and most satis- 
factory and more likely to be interesting. It takes a prac- 
ticed hand to make a good and interesting symmetrical 
border. However, it must be kept in mind that too much 
motion in a border must be avoided as it is not restful. It 
would prove irritating after awhile to try and digest one’s 
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dinner from a plate where things were revolving about the 
edge. An irregular border necessarily gives somewhat more 
motion than a symmetrical one, so any forms which have the 
.effect of slanting too much from left to right or vice versa, 
must be avoided, especially bands. Where birds or animals 
are used, especial care must be taken to avoid this ‘‘ too much” 
appearance of motion. A good way to do ts to draw your 
design roughly, fill in with flat color and hold at a distance to 
get the effect of the spots. If this general effect is restful, 
the design will most likely be a success. 

For the fourth class the problem was to fill a rectangular 
form with a center and border which would illustrate the 
principle of subordination, the border to be subordinate to 
center or vice versa, according to which was designed to be the 
most important. We illustrate here three different solutions 
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LAURA T. PAGE. 


of this problem. Inthe design by Miss Page of Hartwell, O., 
which is unusually successful in tone and drawing, the border 
is the principal thing, the center subordinate. This suggests 
rather a rug design. We understand that Miss Page also is new 
to conventional work and must congratulate her on her success. 

In the design by Miss Mason the center is the principal 
object. The border was of leaves but neither the artist nor 
Mr. Dow considered it so successful as the center, so we have 
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omitted it in order not to detract from the panel of Primroses 
which Mr. Dow considered very successful and well placed in 
the space, illustrating at the same time subordination of 
areas, there being large forms of dark and light and small 
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subordinate forms to balance and the back ground being cut 
into areas agreeable in variety and form. The design by Mr, 
Fry also illustrates the center as principal and border as sub- 
ordinate but in an entirely different style. This design would 
be especially suitable to a book cover. It is very clever, 
original and pleasing, somewhat on the order of what is called 
l’art nouveau or modern art. 

The fifth lesson was an innovation to china decorators, but 
it was not long before its application to Keramics became 
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clearly understood and almost more interest was taken in this 
than in any other problem. 

Mr. Dow drew a landscape in outline, the elements being 
foreground, middle distance and sky, a principal and subordin- 
ate groups of trees. These elements the class combined in 
various Ways using two or three tones, the object being to 
obtain subordination of masses and dark and light, also 
beauty of outline. 

We illustrate here six landscapes, two each by Mr. Fry, 
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Miss Mason and Mrs. Robineau, which Mr. Dow himself se- 
lected as best illustrating the point. Mr. Dow called atten- 
tion particularly to the outline of the trees against the sky, 
there being a great difference between a common place out- 
line and one full of suggestion of individuality. The use of 
Japanese paper gives a rather shaded effect in the reproduc- 
tion but the tones were flat in the originals. 

The sixth and last problem was the making of repeating 
borders in three tones and in color, some to have a naturalistic 


motif and some abstract. No especially good designs were 
shown with abstract motif, but we reproduce four of the 
best designs from naturalistic motifs. The border of orange 
buds and leaves by Mr. Fry was in purplish brown on acream 
ground but the tones would not reproduce, so the design is 
shown in black and white, which does not do it justice. Mr. 
Dow considered this interesting and good in dark and light, 
and the well spaced border in fine proportion to the larger area. 
The border of Roses in which the naturalistic flower is used 
in a conventional way shows a good feeling for spacing. 

It is interesting to contrast the different ways of seeing 
the same subject, as shown in the two rose borders of Miss 
Mason and Mr. Fry, and to reflect that if a dozen more artists 
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used the same motif there would be still a dozen more ways 
of seeing the same subject. Mr. Dow considered both borders 
by Miss Mason to be beautiful in drawing and in the arrange- 
ment of tones. In the last lecture, Mr. Dow dwelt at length 
upon some pieces of Corean pottery by Kenzan, the Japanese 
designer, all roughly modeled irregular little bits, sometimes 
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with the mark of the potter’s thumb, but while the lines were 
not painfully exact, their beauty was never destroyed. He 
considered that the charm of these little jars lay in their 
irregularity and uniqueness, the personality and freedom of 
the artist who fashioned them showing in every line and 
feature. Mr. Dow also spoke of the making beautiful of the 
ordinary utensils of 
daily life, referring es- 
pecially tothe charm 
of the old iron kettles 
of the Japanese, and 
by contrast. pointing 
to the commonplace 
tea kettles of to-day, 
turned out by the 
thousands without a 
touch of  individu- 
ality. 

Referring to the studying of Oriental methods of decora- 
tion, he remarked on the desirability of studying from the 
objects themselves, as even the best colored reproductions in 
books are imperfect and inexact and lose their individuality 
inthe reproduction. Mr. Dow wishes to bring every one intoa 
mental attitude wherein one picks out only the beautiful and 
ignores the bad. He thinks in this way we will grow to see 
only the beautiful. There is a great moral sermon 
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gerations, both of color and form, but the 
weckedest of all is the common-place. To 
sum up: we areto look and work for beauty 
of line, of color, of dark and light, and all 
else will be added unto us. 


[Quoted from a letter of Miss Elizabeth Mason, 
New York. ] 


I had the pleasure once last winter of 
hearing a talk given by Mr. Fellosa, the 
Curator of the Boston Museum, who, by 
several years residence in Japan, has famil- 
iarized himself to a wonderful extent with 
the methods and principles of Japanese Art. 
With these asa basis he has been able to 
formulate rules or methods for the teaching 
and criticising of art. 

It is this new method that Mr. Dow, 
who was for some time his assistant, and 
who became imbued with Mr. Fellosa’s ideas, is applying in 
all his classes. Since this method originated really with the 
study of Japanese art, it is often designated as the Japanese 
method. This is quite erroneous, for as Mr. Fellosa explained, 
while he deduced his principles from Japanese works of art 
and often referred to these same works in demonstrating certain 
points, it was because 
in these Japanese 
things we have the 
simplest and clearest 
exposition of these 
rules. However,the 
value of them lies in 
the fact that they are 
universal and_ that 
they are quite as 
applicable to the art 
of any period or 
people as to the Japanese. He thinks that while the 
Italian Masters most probably did not study Japanese 
prints, etc., they were governed by exactly the same rules, 
the only difference being that they presented in a complex 
way what the Japanese did in a simple way. 

ELIZABETH MASON. 

We would add that Mr. Dow in becoming an exponent 


in this as well. Why not? Is not true Art and 
Religion one? And why “true Art?” All Art is 
true: anything else is not Art. To gain the ability 
to discriminate between the true and the false in 


art, to feel and know beauty, to recognize and ap.- 
preciate fine art, in fact, is the end and aim of all 
our work and study. Each has this instinct within, 
unless perverted, and it can be brought back like 
the prodigal son. This knowledge is power, not 
only in our own work, but in helping others to an 
appreciation of the genuinely artistic. Especially 
in the crafts, such as pottery, weaving, etc., is this 
knowledge needed, and the public generally should 
be educated to know what makes a thing good or 
bad, artistically considered. 

The great thing to learn is the beauty of sim- 
plicity, and the avoidance of the common-place, and 
what Mr. Dow terms the zwzcked, by which we con- 
ceive him to mean all violent colors, all /yzzg exag- 
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of this method, has absorbed it into his own individuality, 
simplifying instruction sothat he who runs may read, his own 
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little pupils are allowed to learn of the why and how and the 
necessity of more explicit information in composition and 


experience while studying abroad having taught him how  design.—[{ EDITOR. 


MAUD MASON. 

[LFAGUE The constitution of the National League 

NOTES of Mineral Painters directs that officers shall 

be elected for three years and that no officer 

shall be re-elected. This iron clad provision has just deprived 

the League of an able president, who has with rare ability 

expended time and energy most prodigally in advancing the 

interests of this federation of Keramic Clubs. There were 
many regrets that the presiding officer must be changed. 

The election was a surprise to most, if not all the mem- 
bers upon whom honors were conferred and duties intrusted. 
The loyalty of these members has resulted in a general 
acceptance. When the summer vacation is passed the new 
board will be elected from the various clubs and that body, 
together with the executive, will endeavor to keep what has 
been gained and to accomplish all possible for the fraternal 
and artistic growth of the federation. 

Those who have been in close touch with the work of the 
outgoing administration realize that much has been accom- 
plished in bringing The League before the public and in gain- 
ing in many instances recognition that painting on porcelain 
with mineral colors has a right to be placed and judged in 
the same manner as are paintings done in oils or water colors. 
It only remains for Keramic painters to make their art entirely 
worthy. The full recognition is sure to come. Nothing 
could be more helpful to this end than the establishment of a 
Keramic school where all that relates to the technical part of 
the art may be mastered with little outlay beyond expendi- 
ture of time. It has been one of the plans of the founders 
of the League that we have an American school of Keramics, 
This vision now seems to be assuming a tangible form. It 


has long lived in thought and now may bea reality. The 
plans have, to a degree, been formed by the out-going admin- 
istration and the incoming shares its hopes. 

Our out-going President, Mrs. Worth Osgood, has placed 
in the hands of the new executive valuable papers, forms and 
letters to facilitate the work of organization and has volun- 
teered to answer important letters through the summer until 
the new officers can meet and organize, which courtesy is 
greatly appreciated. 

The KERAMIC STUDIO has offered its columns with the 
same freedom as in the past. The new administration is de- 
lighted to accept the courtesy and feels it is a most generous 
offer and of great value to the League. 

Mrs. VANCE-PHILLIPS, 
President. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


At last, after many weeks of weary waiting and much 
very hard work, the exhibition of the National League of 
Mineral Painters is installed. I have neither time nor space 
now to enter into the merits of the exhibition or to give any 
detailed account but would be very glad to do so later. Ten 
clubs, The New York Keramic Art Society, Brooklyn League 
of Mineral Painters, Bridgeport League of Keramic Art, 
Jersey City Keramic Art Club, Mineral Art League of Boston, 
California Art Club, Mineral Art Club of Denver, Chicago 
Ceramic Association, Duquesne Ceramic Club, Detroit Keramic 
Art Club, are represented with eighteen individual members, 
making about 122 exhibitors in all. Eleven glass show cases 
hold the china. The wall covering and background used for 
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the china is a light, cool green Denim. The floor is painted 
to match and the center covered with grass green matting. 
Each piece of china is marked by a card bearing the name of 
the artist, so that interested visitors can find information they 
desire very easily. 

As a whole, this exhibition of decorated china is much 
the best ever shown by the League. The interest in the 
work seems very great, as visitors come again and again to 
look over the work. To my surprise quite a number of the 
pieces have been sold and I feel quite confident that when 
the crowds begin to come many more of the choice pieces 
will be taken by admiring visitors. I say surprise, because 
it scarcely seems that we can really be in place, it has all 
taken so long to do, owing to the unfinished building and 
strikes, etc., but they are a thing of the past. 

Strangers are now here and we hope that the Pan- 
American will gain for us many new friends, members and 
patrons. 


M. HELEN E. MONTFORT, 


BUFFALO, July 8. Chairman. 
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CLUB The Porcelain League of Cincinnati gave 
NoTEs ‘tS annual luncheon at the residence of Mrs. 
Robert Burton, where the members exchanged 
cups and saucers. These cups and saucers were given out 
several months previous, all alike, to be decorated at the 
members’ fancy; then at the luncheon a drawing took place, 
so that each one had a delightful souvenir of the occasion. 
IN THE The old saying—“ There is no great loss 
SHOPS without some small gain,’ is again proved true 
in the case of Miss E. M. Gubsch, judging 
from the new goods and up-to-date designs that are filling the 
store on 23d street, since the fire early in the season. Among 
the many pretty things (we saw some finished, others in the 
hands of the artists), was a desk designed in poppies in the 
“new art style;” a charming, little, three-cornered tabourette 
(a most artistic thing); some graceful foot rests for a dollar, 
new chairs, music cabinets, chests, etc., etc. An enormous 
carved and burned picture was “under fire” and will be a 
marvelous piece of workmanship when finished. Evidently a 
master hand is wielding the point. 


WIDOW’S TEARS 
Cora Wright 
UST top of vase with dark blue 
|) (Banding Blue and Black), 
leaves and base shaded green, rather 
yellowish toward top, and dusted in 
dark at bottom. Flowers to be in 
reddish violet. Outline or not as 


We At desired. 
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DOAT HOENTSCHEL JEANENEY 

EXHIBITION OF FRENCH POTTERY AT THE 

TIFFANY STUDIOS 

Anna bh. Leonard 

NE of the choicest exhibitions of modern 

pottery that has ever been in this country 

is now to be seen at the Tiffany Studios, 

which al! students should visit. In no 

place in the city does one meet greater 
cordiality and kindnessthan at these studios, and from an 
educational standpoint, a visit to them is invaluable, there being 
always something new and charming to see. It is an experi- 
ment having these choice bits of pottery there, but it is quite 
in keeping with the broad policy of not only Mr. Tiffany, but 
the entire staff. 

The work by Hoentschel is perhaps the greatest there, 
although the honors seem to be rather equally divided as the 
exhibitors are all great potters; what will sometimes appeal to 
one does not appeal to another in just the same way. Hoen- 
tschel’s work, of which he shows a variety, is all beautiful in 
form and delicious in color. The body is usually of restful 
tones and dull glaze, not by any means matt or dead, but the 
softness of ivory, which is the finish that all potters are now 
trying to get. It is the blending of the clay, the enamel and 
the glaze, that great unity so dear to the 


leaving the animal in relief with a border or band that sur. 
rounds it. Bigot’s architectural work at the Paris Exposition 
was great; his tiles, stairways and great columns supporting 
balconies showed tremendous skill and artistic merit in an 
avenue in which potters may follow him profitably. Besides 
this heavy work he shows charming bits in the form of jars, 
placques and vases, all quiet colors and dull glaze. 

The work of Dalpayrat is quite individual and by many 
he also is considered the greatest potter. To the writer his 
work lacks the repose of Delaherche or of Hoentschel, but it 
is glowing in rich color effects. He has succeeded in obtain- 
ing beautiful reds flaked with other colors. One little piece 
is particularly attractive and reminds one of a charming bit 
of fine enameling on metal, with its rich reds, green, a touch 
of yellow and even a dull blue, all mingling in perfect harmony 
with no outline, yet each separate and in its place. All this 
is the effect of the fire, this bringing to the surface of these 
many colors, and shows his mastery of chemistry and _ his 
understanding of his kiln. He has a little gem of a vase with 
a suggestion of ruby toning into purple and dull blue, with 
the dull body and finish that is so much desired. 

Chaplet’s work seems more ordinary, and the texture 
from a potter's standpoint not so beautiful, and perhaps the 
forms are not so attractive either, but he has succeeded in 
obtaining wonderful reds, to which he seems turning his 
attention. Some of them are flaked with beautiful greys, and 
one is alittle gem in the delightful red of the Orientals. 

Jeaneney, another great potter, has a few very choice 
things showing an individuality in his modeling. One leaf- 
like piece, flat and low, is very beautiful and rare in color, 
being dull light blue, running into dull greens and greys of 
the same value. 

Delaherche, of whom we have written in the KERAMIC 
STUDIO, has some charming little bits and one glowing vase 
running from the peach blow into the ruby. This small ex- 
hibit of his does not begin to show the wide range of this 
wonderful man. A tiny bit of a vase in very dull blue of light 
tone with silver grey, is rare in color and effect, the texture is 
something charming and one feels an inclination to touch it, but 
the tall vase would naturally attract more notice not only for 
its size, but for its delightful color, which should be studied 
earnestly by every student. There is an exquisite tone of 


potter's heart, and not merely the layers of 
one over another. He hasalso some placques 
upon which he uses a hard enamel or clay, 
then fills in with a flowing enamel or color, 
which gives an outline to the design, yet 
the colors flow in such a way that there are 
no hard lines (we have seen some charming 
tiles of late made in this method by the 
Grueby people and also by Mr. Volkmar.) It 
is impossible to describe the beauty of this 
exhibition of pottery when the charm is all 
in the form, color and texture. Even pho- 
tographs can give nothing but the idea of 
form. 

Then there are the big, powerful tiles 
by Bigot for heavy architectural purposes, 
one being from the ‘“ Porte Monumentale,”’ 
the gateway of the Paris Exposition. The 


tile is three feet long and of immense thick- 
ness; the design, representing a lion, is 
deeply 


incised in the strongest of lines, 


DALPAYRAT 


BIGOT 


DELAHERCHE 
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POTTERY BY DELAHERCHE 


dull pink or peach blow at the top, with bands admirably 
proportioned and incised with a simple design upon which 
the color has developed into a deeper tone; below that isa 
broad band showing a dull green and green grey blue, with 
the rose color flowing into it here and there, then another 
band of rose, still a deeper tone, then a wide band of dull 
blue, the colors all deepening towards the base, but the body 
of the vase is in the most superb tone of ruby imaginable, 
one section of which has developed into a tone almost black ; 


the whole is very unusual in color and treatment and again 
shows the wonderful control this man has of his colors, glazes 
and fire. 

The Royal Berlin factory has sent samples of underglaze 
but these colors are on a porcelain body. Reds and blues 
predominate, but they have no individual touch, and are not 
otherwise attractive except in beauty of form. 

Doat, from the Sevres factory, has some fine things in 
greys, but the body is also porcelain. The greys and dull 
greens are the same as were seen at the Sevres exhibit in Paris. 

With this collection of fine pottery there are a few inter- 
esting bits of peasant work and a remarkable collection of 
work done by Thomas Inglis, an American, not known and 
now a man between eighty and ninety years of age. He 
made these artistic bits for his own amusement and delight 
and would never sell any of them. Then there being a 
necessity for it, his son brought the collection to Mr. Tiffany, 
to whom he sold it, Mr. Tiffany considering it quite a remark- 
able discovery. There is some attempt at modeling and the 
motif is well carried out. Some of the vases have a little top 
fitting on of carved ivory. His work seems to be made with- 
out wheeling and it certainly is stamped with a human touch. 
He shows a wide range both in form and color, and there are 
two tiles quite original with suggestive landscapes in a very 
low key, one of which would certainly delight the followers of 
Mr. Arthur Dow. The purchaser of this will have a joy for- 
ever. There seems something wonderfully pathetic in the 
story of this old man, whose work at this late day has so 
suddenly come to light. 


FRUIT_SAUCER 
Adelaide Alsop-Robineau 


HIS design can be carried ‘out 
| in gold outlined in black or 
red brown or in flat enamels. 
For flat enamel treatment use a 
blue made of aufsetzweis with 1g 
flux colored with banding blue 
and black. Use sufficient color 
to obtain a medium grey blue, 
remembering always that the 
aufsetzweis fires darker. Use 
this on the two outer bands and 
the inner band, also on occasional 
leaves. For the remaining leaves 
use the aufsetzweis colored with 
royal green, banding blue and 
black to give a cool grey green 
effect. For stems use brown 4 or 
17, not too dark, and for the 
cherries use carmine with ' 
aufsetzweis and ruby purple to 
make twotones. Put enamels on 
thin and let them flow with a 
shading effect in the bands as 
well as in the rest of design. If 
desired the design can be outlined 
in dark blue, dark green, with 
ruby purple forcherries. Do not 
make cherries very dark. 
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PRIMITIVE POTTERY 


[CONTINUED.] 


{Address before the National League of Mineral Painters, at the Pan-Ameri- 
can, by W. J. Holland, Ph. D., LL.D., Director of the Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.] 


DDED to the attempt to ornament by modifications of 
A form and outline, and an advance upon this, is the em- 
ployment of pigment applied for decorative purposes to the 
surface of the pottery. The primitive potters of America had 
not at their command the resources which are within easy 
reach of the merest tyro in more civilized communities. 
Their pigments were obtained from the earth about them and 
were exceedingly simple. For producing a yellow color they 
used various ochres ; for producing the reds they used earth 
impregnated with sesquioxide of iron. Their blacks and dark 
purples were produced by earth containing manganese; their 
greens by using an impure carbonate of copper. The white 
was produced by applying a slip composed of more or less 
impure kaolin. When the object was simply sun-dried, as was 
much of the pottery that has been found in the mounds of 
the Mississippi valley, the pigments were applied to the 
surface, to which they adhered by the mere process of absorp- 
tion and mechanical adhesion. From such vessels the pig- 
ment is easily rubbed, or washed off, and in many examples 
now contained in the museums only faint traces of the pig- 
ment originally applied to them remain. When the vessels 
were baked the pigment became in the process of baking 
more or less incorporated with the clay and has remained 
more durably attached to the surface. The result in some 
cases has been the formation of a coating upon the ware par- 
taking of the nature of a glaze. This has, in the _ best 
specimens which I have examined, evidently been produced 
by the use of very silicious clay containing more or less 
alkaline matter. While examples of this glazed or semi- 
glazed ware are in certain localities not uncommon, never- 
theless the process of glazing and enameling as commonly 
understood by us appears to have been exceptional. In 
many cases where it does appear it is probable that the in- 
fluence of Spanish artificers is reflected. The pottery taken 
from the most ancient graves gives very little evidence that 
those who made it understood the art of glazing. Enameled 
ware is wholly wanting among the products of the potter's art 
as practiced in America. 

And now I pass on to speak of the artistic effects achieved 
by the simple means at the disposal of these primitive potters. 
We err when we think that artistic taste is the product of the 
highest civilization. It is a gift innate in man and is the 
prerogative of races often lower in the social scale than those 
whose philosophy and science have made them leaders in the 
affairs of nations. ‘ Poeta nascitur, non fit.” Poetic genius 
is a gift, which no amount of mere scholastic training can 
impart. And what is true of poetry is true also of the other 
arts. While a certain amount of ability to delineate forms 
and produce pleasing effects in color may be conveyed by 
processes of tuition to the average mind, the artistic sense 
which attains to the highest reaches of achievement is a gift, 
and its possession, while characteristic of the individual, may 
to a certain extent be also characteristic of a race in other 
respects highly developed. The truth of these observations 
has been impressed upon my mind as I have studied from time 
to time the ancient pottery of the aboriginal races of America. 
Leaving out of sight the cruder work of the more barbarous 
tribes and confining our attention to what was done and is 
even to-day being done by the semi-civilized peoples of the 
southwestern plateaus and the races which inhabit Mexico, the 
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Isthmus, and northwestern South America, we find evidences 
among them of the possession of a very large degree of artistic 
ability. This is revealed not merely inthe gracefulness of 
outline which characterizes their pottery, but also in the de. 
coration of the ware. While many specimens of their art are 
crude, the student is delighted often by finding specimens 
which for purity and grace of form vie with the choicest ex- 
amples of ancient Etruscan art, which reflected, as you are 
aware, the genius of the Greek. The potters of the unwooded 
mesas, as well as those of the forests of Yucatan, Chiriqui 
and of Peru, were profundly alive to the value of a graceful 
curve, to symmetry of form and to the possibilities of variety 
in unity. And when we come to study the art of decoration 
as practised by them we cannot fail to be impressed with the 
versatility in the combination of geometrical figures which 
they have shown and the pleasing effect which they have 
achieved by devices of a comparatively simple character. 
Even where there has been a great attempt at elaboration 
they appear to have been guided intuitively by the canons of 
refined art. This is especially true in the decorations of the 
margins and exterior of vessels by lines and bands composed 
of lines, in which all manner of conceivable modifications in 
decorative effect are produced by means of triangles, rectan- 
gles, closed, open, and broken frets, spurs, crooks, and con- 
ventional forms representing feathers. The modern decorator 
of fictile ware might derive valuable hints and suggestions 
from the art of these primitive peoples, which in their sense 
of beauty of form were as much advanced beyond the crudi- 
ties of contemporary English and American Colonial pottery 
as the art of Japan was advanced beyond the art of the 
roughly utilitarian Anglo Saxon three or four generations ago. 
In this connection permit me to refer to the elaborate paper 
of Mr. J. W. Fewkes upon the results of the archeological 
expedition to Arizona in 1895, contained in the second part 
of the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology which has recently appeared. If you will take 
the trouble to examine the wealth of illustrations contained 
in that article I think you will confirm the entire justice of 
the observations which I have made. What is there given 
by Mr. Fewkes, founded upon his investigations made among 
the ruins of the ancient pueblos, finds confirmation in what 
we know of the ancient pottery that has been exhumed at 
various localities in Mexico and on the Isthmus. These 
ancient potters, crude as was their art in many respects, hada 
fine sense of the beautiful in form, and their works, though 
the works of a race comparatively low down in the scale, are 
to be classed among the products of genuine art, possessing a 
spirit and an originality from which we may draw a measure 
of inspiration. 

In classifying the pottery ware of the primitive American 
races we may adopt various methods. A classification based 
upon the uses to which the articles were put is of course 
admissible, and such a classification will tend to throw light 
upon manners and customs. Another method of classifica- 
tion may be based upon the method of manufacture, and such 
a system would be useful in showing the various stages of pro- 
duction and of manipulative skill which have been reached by 
various tribes and at different periods of the development of 
the art. Still another method of classification, and one that 
is commonly followed in museums, is based upon the locality 
and the tribe whence the specimens have been derived. 

If we examine the ancient pottery that remains to us 
from the hands of the primitive peoples of America we find 
that there is a great difference in the character of the products 
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which have come to us from the various localities, tested in 
the light of possible use. The shallow, saucer-shaped recep- 
tacle, used probably to contain liquid or semi-liquid food, is 
almost universally distributed. So also are vessels of some 
depth such as deep bowls and pots. Most of the pots which 
have been recovered from the ancient tumuli of the Missis- 
sippi Valley are more or less blackened by fire and give evi- 
dence that they were used for culinary purposes. When we 
pass into the South and thence into South America we find 
that these vessels are frequently provided with handles on 
either side which permitted their being suspended over the 
fire after the manner of the camp kettles of to-day. A not 
unusual form of earthenware receptacle which is found in the 
southwestern part of the country is shaped like a moccasin or 
cornucopia. It was elongated, having a comparatively small 
opening at one extremity, and was no doubt thrust into the 
fire, or glowing coals were gathered about it while its contents. 
were being cooked, the principle of the common Dutch oven 
being applied. This form of earthenware cooking utensil is 
not uncommon among the ruins and graves of the Indians of 
the Pueblos. Drinking vessels, such as mugs and cups with 
handles, were comparatively rare, except among the Tusayan 
people, whose descendents inhabit Arizona and New Mexico. 
Here they appear to have been common. Pitchers provided 
with lips and handles also appear among these people, but are 
rarely elsewhere in evidence as products of the potter's art. 
Vases, deep or shallow, with wide mouths or with tall necks 
are not unfrequently found in Central American countries and 
in the country of the Zunis. Of the great burial urns I have 
already spoken. The use of these urns appears to have been 
extended from the northern coasts of South America east- 
wardly as far as points near the mouth of the Amazons, a 
fact which indicates to my mind a common racial descent 
from the tribes which inhabited Columbia and Venezuela and 
those which inhabited prior to the coming of Columbus the 
country of the Orinoco and the vicinity of Para. A great 
deai of the pottery that has been exhumed from graves was 
no doubt domestic. It was customary to bury with the de- 
parted a supply of food, that the spirit might have sustenance 
upon the long journey to the happy hunting grounds, and for 
this purpose the common utensils which had been used by the 
deceased during lifetime were placed with offerings of food in 
proximity to the remains of the dead. Much that has been 
thus recovered by the opening of tombs serves to cast light 
upon household economies. A certain portion of the pottery 
that has been recovered from graves is unmistakably of a votive 
character, and had a ceremonial rather than a domestic sig- 
nificance. In some places there have been taken from the 
burial places of the ancient tribes articles fashioned of clay 
which were undoubtedly toys deposited by the hand of child- 
hood, or mere roughly formed symbols outlining in miniature 
_the larger and more useful articles, which were not interred, 
either because of the poverty of those concerned in burying 
the dead, or because the substitution of the symbol for the 
reality was regarded as admissible. Pots, drinking cups, 
vessels of various kinds, not larger than a walnut, but delineat- 
ing in miniature similar utensils in common use among the 
tribes, are sometimes recovered from the graves of the peoples 
of whom I have been speaking. These are generally rudely 
and hastily made. 

There are frequently found graves, it may be said in 
passing, in which no earthenware is found at all. On the 
other hand, there are graves in which great numbers of ves- 
sels and ornaments have been recovered, these having been 


undoubtedly the graves of the wealthy and influential. 

If we adopt the second principle of classification, which 
is based upon the methods of manufacture, we may divide the 
work of the primitive potter, as it is known to us, into wares 
which have been shaped by the hand without the method of 
employing coils, which I have already explained, and which 
may be subdivided into vessels which have been sun-dried or 
which have been baked. We may classify by itself the 
coiled ware, known plainly to be such because of its external 
markings. We may classify also as unglazed or as semi- 
glazed ware. None of these subdivisions, however, furnish 
satisfactory results in classification, and a classification based 
upon mere use is likewise unsatisfactory. 

The preferable method of classification is the one which 
is of almost universal adoption and which assigns the 
products of the potter’s art as far as possible to the peoples 
who made them and to the age and time in which they 
were produced. 

The great collections of primitive American pottery which 
contain most for the instruction and guidance of the student 
are those which exist in the National Museum at Washington, 
the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., the Field Colum- 
bian Museum at Chicago, and the Mexican National Museum 
in the City of Mexico. In the British Museum in London 
there is also a very large accumulation of material of this 
sort. In the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh a creditable 
beginning, laying the foundations for a large colletion, has 
already been made. But this institution, although established 
upon broad foundations, has not yet been able to do more 
than make a beginning. 

Who was and who is the primitive potter? The primitive 
potter in America at least was and is to-day a woman. As 
nearly as we can ascertain, the art of the potter was almost 
exclusively practised among the primitive races by women. 
All of the Zuni pottery, examples of which are familiar to 
you, has been made by the hands of women. And the most 
skillful and famous of the living Indian potters to-day are the 
squaws, whose nimble fingers also work the looms and weave 
the baskets of the tribes. It is an interesting fact that the 
industrial arts owe their origin very largely to the influence 
of women. It has been the mother among the aboriginal 
races who has laid the foundation for the fictile and the textile 
arts, and to a very large degree also for the arts of agriculture. 
Intent upon feeding and clothing those who were dependent 
upon her, she has elaborated the method of making utensils, 
of weaving cloth, and making garments, and she, while her 
husband was intent upon the chase, bent upon securing 
animal food, has compelled the soil to yield up to her of 
its fruits. She tilled the garden with its herbs and grain 
while her lord was absent, engaged in war or in the chase. 

The roar of the spindles in Manchester and Birmingham, 
at Lowell and Fall River, reflects in these modern times the 
thought of a woman, who, far back in some lonely cave or 
under some rude shelter of boughs, first heckled the flax, 
spun the thread, and wove the cloth with which to shelter 
herself and her offspring against the cold in time of need 
when the hunter's skill should fail to bring in the wonted 
store of peltry. And the great potteries of Staffordshire, of 
Trenton, and East Liverpool are a reflex in modern times of 
an art which women acquired and which they taught to men. 
It is an interesting thing to trace in these arts the influence 
of social conditions long since outlived among civilized men, 
and possibly interesting also to see how even at this day there 
is a tendency to a reversion to primitive types, and to know 
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how woman at the dawn of the twentieth century is asserting 
her place in the arts and crafts from which for nearly a 
thousand years she has been banished among the nations of 
the West, but in the development of which on more graceful 
and useful lines she has been asserting her influence with 
growing power during the last half-century. Do you ask me 
how I know that at least among the primitive peoples of 
America woman was the potter? I can tell you that to-day 
among the Zunis all the ware is made under the roof of 
the household by the hands of women and girls, and that 
in every well regulated Zuni household there is an oven for 
the baking of pottery ware, which is considered as indispens- 
able an adjunct of domestic economy as the oven in which 
food is cooked for the household. The Zuni housewife makes 
the dishes in which she places the food with which she feeds 
her family. This is a reflection, no doubt, of primitive man- 
ners and customs, which have in the past prevailed more or 
less over the entire continent among our aboriginal races. 


the convention of the National League of Mineral 
Painters. He spoke at length upon “The Poetry of Pottery,” 
conveying to his audience a greater sense of the beauty of 
pottery than is generally felt. It is scarcely realized how 
much poetry and romance, how many gems of beautiful 
thought in ancient and modern literature are hedged round 
the inanimate objects evolved by the potter and his wheel. 
Pottery antedated literature and painting and may be said to 
have been the forerunner of sculpture. Before books were 
made, the potter turned his wheel; and long before the pot- 
ter’s wheel was dreamed of, necessity had discovered the 
making of rude vessels fashioned by hand of mud and clay 
and baked in the sun. Utility has ever been the forerunner 
of art, and the cooking and baking dish eventually led to the 
vase and tablet. On these frail creations, which came from 
the hands of the primitive artist-potter, was written much of 
the history whose records were thus preserved. Beautiful 
legends of mythology would have been lost had not the potter 
saved them to posterity on the surface of vases of almost pre- 
historic ages. 

As a type of the Creator, the potter has figured far and 
wide in the literature of the world, from the Hebrew prophets 
to the present time. Among the Egyptians certain gods 
were represented as making man from clay, on a wheel. 

The weaving of fanciful, poetic, historic or legendary 
thought runs well through the entire range of Oriental pot- 
tery, which often bears quaint inscriptions. Mr. King illus- 
trated his talk with many beautiful verses from writers of 
every age and related a number of pretty Japanese legends of 
pottery. 


we A. KING of Buffalo gave the opening address at 
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ORANGE CUP DESIGN 


Anna Leonard 


HE design looks well carried out in flat enamels, with an 
T outline of reddish brown, obtained by using a little 
Brunswick Black and Pompadour Red. 

For the oranges use Aufsetzweis, with one-eighth flux; 
into this mix a little silver yellow and touch of black. The 
tone may be deepened by adding a little Orange Yellow and 
Yellow Brown. For the leaves use flat tones, obtained by 
mixing Yellow, Brown Green and atouch of Black. Add one- 
eighth Aufsetzweis and use almost as thin as paint. The 
stems may be a lighter tone of the same green. 

The design may also be carried out effectively in lustres, 
using a black outline. Orange lustre for the first fire with 
Yellow lustre over that for the second fire. Leaves in Dark 
green lustre (two fires). The background may be white, or 
gold, or a powdering of small gold dots may be used. The 
lower part of the cup may be white, or Yellow lustre, ora 
tint of Silver Yellow. These cups are used for ices also arid 
make a pleasing addition to a dinner service. : 


LOST MONOGRAMS 


Will those subscribers who have missed their monograms 
kindly send them again, as they were lost at the time of 
moving the Magazine Office to Syracuse ? 
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13. Rich green background flower; flower in 
dark blue; turquoise blue stem; gold outline. 


Our advertisers keep a full line of these 


4 novelties and at present many are decorating 


them for stores or dressmakers. 
xr 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BOWL 


HERE is in London an association called 
FE Friends of the National Collection which 
has presented to the British Museum a piece of 
pottery alone of its kind. It isa bowl about five 
inches across the top, very thin and firm in make, 
the outside decorated in thorough Egyptian 
style with designs of different colors. When 
dry the interior is all white; when water is 
poured in the ground appears fawn colored, with 
figures and Latin inscription in white. The lat- 
ter shows that the period is when Christianity 
was accepted as the State religion for the Roman 
world. In the centre is a seated figure of Christ, 
with right arm extended. Above the shoulders 
are medallions with portraits of the Emperor 
Constantine and the Empress Fausta in profile. 
A bit of the rim is gone, leaving a gap in the 


inscription, which runs around the lip of the bow] 


Designs for Porcelain Buttons, Belt-Pins and Hat-Pins, with 
Suggestions for the Color Schemes 


Anna B Leonard 


1. Roses delicate pink, leaves in dull greens, background 
white. 

2. Roses in pink, leaves dull green, the design outlined 
with pompadour red and black; background gold. 

3. Central ornament in dark blue on gold background 
with wavy lines in dark green; the scallops merely a line of 
black; there may be a central jewel of turquoise blue. , 

4. Ornament in dark blue, with the dots in green, either 
on a white or gold background; or the design may be carried 
out in turquoise blue. 

5. Central ornament in dark blue, the four smaller leaf- 
life ornaments in turquoise blue; dark green in the center 
circle; background gold; black outline. 

6. Flower form in pink; scroll stem in green; white or 
gold background. 

7. Isa design for belt-pin. Background turquoise blue 
tone, stems and leaves in green, the leaves shading into dark 
blue and the peacock shades of green blue. The flower form 
in white; outline the design in gold. 

8. White background with a powdering of fine gold dots. 
Rose in pink, leaves in dull green, outline in ruby purple and 
a touch of black. The outline must be very fine and dainty. 

9g. Gold background, with dark blue and dark green used 
in the design. 

10. Turquoise blue background with design in raised 
gold; if flat gold is preferred there should be a black outline. 

11. Pale turquoise blue near the center of floral ornament, 
shading into a darker blue, then a dark green background 
with gold between the two lines; dark blue again towards the 
edge. 

12. Turquoise blue blossoms, white background, gold or 
dark blue outline. 


within. What remains is as follows: ‘ Val. Constantivs. 
Pivs. Felix. Avgvstvs. Cvm. Flav. Max. Favst.” On the 
piece that is missing The Atheneum conjectures abbreviations 
for a pious petition that Constantine and Fausta may live in 
the favor of the Lord. Rarely do we find such a combination 
as this. The bowl is a singular example of the perfection to 
which pottery was carried in Egypt at a late epoch, and the 
portraits are very welcome documents for the artist and his- 
torian.— Glass and Pottery Review. 


Y request of several subscribers we give these heads, re- 

duced from January, 1901, Supplement, for use on shirt 

waist sets. The directions for coloring will be found with the 
original number. 
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TREATMENT OF STEIN 
| MENTION MODERN ORNAMENT | 
Marve C. Crilley 


AKE black portions bronze, with grapes 
M and leaves and bands in gold outlined 
in black, the landscape in lustres with 
black outline. Use for sky, Blue Grey, for 
trees Light and Dark Green, for houses 
Yellow Brown, or Ivory, and for occasional 
roofs a red made of Orange over Ruby, the 
roads Brown and walls Blue Grey. Some of 
the houses might also have a little Blue Grey 
or Green tones. 

MEDIUMS 


HESE are the oils that are used with the 
mineral paints to make them work 
smoothly and adhere properly to the china. 
There are drying oils and non-drying oils. 
To the former class belong Dresden Thick 
Oil, Fat Oil of Turpentine, Balsam Copaiba, 
Lavender Oil and Oil of Tar. Tothe latter 
belong Oil of Cloves and English Grounding 
Oil. 

A very good medium for using with 
powder gold or powder colors is compound 
of equal parts of Lavender Oil, Balsam Co. 
paiba and Oil of Tar, with twenty-five drops 
of Clove Oil to an ounce of the mixture. 
This is a very useful medium indeed and 
may be utilized in tinting, when a pale color 
isdesired. A better tinting medium is made 
of Balsam Copaiba with one-sixth Oil of 
Cloves; this is put into the color and then 
thinned with Oil of Lavender, which does 
not dry as quickly as turpentine. However, 
if the space to be covered is not large it is 
better to use turpentine, which, no doubt, 
will hold the color open long enough. If 
the color is held open too long after blend- 
ing, dust and lint will settle in it and mar 
the tinting. 

For ordinary painting some use Dresden 
Thick Oil with one-sixth Clove Oil, using 
turpentine to thin the color. We have seen 
Prof. Maene use Lacroix Fat Oil of Turpen- 
tine, thinning with turpentine and no other 
medium, in washes broad and free as water 
color, but we have never succeeded with it 
ourselves. Dresden Thick Oil (some like 
Fat Oil) and Lavender are the oils for paste. 
English Grounding Oil (thinned with tur- 
pentine when very thick) is used for dusting 
on color. This is non-drying oil and it may 
stand a day after it has been padded on the 
china and it will still be right for use. It 
should never be painted on too thick, as it 
will absorb too much of the powder color 
and look opaque; especially is this true with 
the gold colors, such as Rose, Carmine or 
Ruby Purple. 

Balsam Copaiba makes the color blend 
or flow and is the foundation of all tinting 
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INDIAN HEAD—H. BARCLAY PAIST 


AvuGusr, 1901. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
YRAMIC STUDIO, 


CopyriGcuT, 1901, By 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO.,, 
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oils, but if it is used too freely without another medium to 
counteract it, it becomes sticky or tacky and the color will pull 
up on the dabber in spots; by adding a drop or two of Clove 
Oil this tendency will be obviated. By adding too much 
Clove Oil the color will run or settle in little bubbles. When 
this is the case add more color. By learning the character- 
istics of these various oils, one can use them quite independ- 
ently and if one oil is not convenient another may be used, if 
it is properly understood. 

A decorator is much more independent when he or 
she understands the chemistry of the mediums and the 
colors and it is the duty of students to inform themselves, 
in spite of the various concoctions that are sold ready for 
use. 


TREATMENT FOR INDIAN PLAQUE (SUPPLEMENT) 
Henrvetta Barclay Paist 

OR the face-shading and for the brown back of the feathers 
F use Sepia Brown. For the local tone of the buckskin 
and the buckskin color in the background, Yellow Brown, 
Spear, Yellow Brown shaded with Sepia. For the tips of 
feathers and outer border Chocolate or Dark Brown. For the 
green leaves a very thin wash of Shading Green will do. Albert 
Yellow (or Lemon) very thin for flowers, and Copenhagen 
Grey for the shading of the White petals and feathers. For 
the touches of red, blue and Green, use Dresden Dark Blue, 
Moss Green and Blood Red. Outline with a good black, light 
and heavy as seen in the study. Do not model, but treat in 
a flat manner. 


MUSHROOM DESIGN (No. 3)—S. EVANNAH PRICE 


AY in the background and grasses as in No. 1. Wipe out 
L the mushrooms, and paint the larger ones as follows: 
Caps, Yellow Brown shaded with Sepia and Blood Red (just 
a little Blood Red added to the Sepia for the darkest spots). 
The gills are yellowish white (Ivory Yellow shaded with 


Violet No. 2 and Primrose Yellow, equal parts). The dark 
lines are Violet. 

The small mushrooms are yellowish (very thin wash of 
Lemon Yellow shaded with the same, with Brown Green in 
the darkest touches.) 
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THE COLLECTOR 


OLD CHINA FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
(When pieces are sent by express, expressage is paid by buyer. When pieces are 
sent on approval and returned, return expressage is also paid by buyer). 
Proof pieces must be absolutely perfect and show practically no traces of 
wear. Perfect pieces must be perfect not only in condition, but in color, and 
traces of wear must be very slight and not injure the pieceinany way. All cracks, 
chips, repairs, marked discolorations or scratches must be mentioned. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

Alms House platter, 17-inch, fine condition, - - - $46.00 
Upper Ferry Bridge platter, crack shows little, fine color, . 35.00 
Erie Canal plate, Utica inscription, perfect, - - ° 45.00 

Capitol at Washington (Stevenson, vine leaf border), 10-inch, crack 
inside of rim looks fire crack, fine color, - - : 32.00 
Octagon Church, Boston, soup, 1o-inch plate, perfect, - 20.00 
Dam and Water Works, Philadelphia, 1o-inch proof plate (side wheels) 20.00 
Another, soup, to-inch, proof plate, - - - 16.00 
Escape of the Mouse (Wilkie), 10-inch proof plate, - . 20.00 
Playing at Draught (Wilkie), 10-inch soup, small chip rep., - 14.00 
Valentine (Wilkie), 10-inch plate, perfect, - - - 13.00 
Baltimore Court House, 8-inch, small chip rep., - - - 18.00 
Anti-Slavery plate, 94-inch, - 18 00 
Transylvania University, 9'-inch plate, good color, . - 17.00 
Upper Ferry Bridge, 9-inch proof plate, - - ° 12.50 
City Hall (Ridgway), 1o-inch, perfect, 12.00 
Philadelphia Library, 8-inch, - 12.00 
Winter View of Pittsfield, 9-inch, perfect, - - - - 10.00 
Fairmount Park, near Philadelphia, to-inch, good condition, - 8.00 

Erie Canal at Buffalo, red plate, 10-inch, piece broken and rep., shows 
little, fine color, - - - - : - 6.00 
States plate, 62-inch, perfect, - - - 6.00 
Chateau Ermenonville, to-inch, perfect, - ° - 7.00 
Lafayette at tomb of Franklin, cup and saucer, perfect, : - 4.50 
Girl at Well cup and saucer, perfect, iarge size, . : 4.00 
Christmas Eve. (Wilkie) cup and saucer, perfect, large size, - 5.50 
Soup tureen, 15-inch wide, dark blue, floral decoration, very fine, 12.00 
Caledonian pink soup plate, 10-inch, Highlander in center, perfect, 2.00 

LUSTRES 

Copper lustre pitcher, 6-inch, medallions, game of battledore and shut- 
tlecock, fine, - - - 6.50 
Copper lustre goblet, 4'4-inch, yellow band, tine piece, - 5-50 
Copper lustre pitcher, 4-inch, raised decoration on blue, odd shape, 3.50 
Another, raised figures on blue, 4-inch, fine piece, - - - 3.75 
Another, 3'%-inch, raised flowers, no band, rare, - ° 3.75 
Another, 5-inch, pink lustre band, short crack on edge, - - 3.25 
Another, 5!4-inch, band‘in polychrome sections, fine, - - 5-50 
Another, 3'%-inch, flowers on white band, - - ° 2.50 
Another, 4-inch, raised decoration on blue, dark lustre, - 2.75 
Copper lustre mug, raised dec. on blue, slight crack onedge — - 2.75 
Another, 4-inch, yellow band, - - 2.00 
Copper lustre salt cellar, decoration on white band, - . 1.75 


Staffordshire pitcher, pink lustre band on border, green ground, black 
medallions with battles of ships, United States and Macedonian, 
Enterprise and Boxer (Bentley, Weare & Bourne, engravers, Shel- 


ton) slight crack on spout, - - - - - 18.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Lowestoft set, tea pot, sugar bowl, creamer, 1 cup and saucer, armorial 
decoration, fine condition, - - 40.00 


Another, single flower dec., tea pot, sugar bowl, creamer, two cups 


and saucers, fine condition, - - 26.00 
Lowestoft sugar bowl, crack and small chip, floral decoration, > 2.75 
Lowestoft g-inch plate, scalloped edge, perfect, - - - 2.50 
Twelve Apostle pitcher (Chas. Meigh) date 1842, small repair on edge, 

shows little, fine and rare, - - - - - 18.00 
Old pitcher, cream ground, figures in blue in relief, animal’s head 

spout, slight repair on edge, - - - - - 6 00 


New Hall porcelain tea pot, marked New Hall, flowers in brilliant 
colors, spout restored, - - - 6.00 


E find such a wide spread interest in our old china 
department that we have decided to make some im- 
portant changes for the benefit of collectors. Many collect- 
ors, who are not interested in china decoration, have objected 
to paying $3.50 a year for a Magazine which contained only 
two or three pages of value to them, and for this class of sub- 
scribers the need of a special and cheaper publication is 
obvious. On the other hand, we find that a number of our 
readers, without being collectors, are interested in old china 
in a general way, and the suppression of this department in 
KERAMIC STUDIO would be a loss to them. 

In order to satisfy these two classes of subscribers, we 
will continue our Collector department as before in KERAMIC 
STUDIO. Besides, we will make a special issue of THE COl- 
LECTOR every month for the benefit of lovers of old china 
who are not interested in the other departments of KERAMIC 
StupIo. This special issue will begin with our October 
number and will be out the last days of September. The sub- 
scription price will be $1.00 a year. 

Subscribers will have the right as before to list pieces for 
sale, but we find that these exchange sales, in which we sell 
the china of a subscriber to another, without any returns 
whatever, involve a good deal of trouble and expense. Most 
of this china passes through our hands, has to be packed and 
shipped, and it may be, in some cases, returned to us and left 
on our hands. Although our main object is to extend our 
subscription list among collectors, it seems only fair that a 
commission should be charged to the seller, to cover our ex- 
penses and risks. This commission will be moderate and will 
be agreed upon between the seller and ourselves. We will 
have also to reserve the right of refusing to list pieces which 
will be offered at prices which we will consider excessive and 
above value. 

A remittance in full must accompany orders for old china. 
Expressage is paid by buyer. All pieces which are not found 
satisfactory can be returned to usand money will be refunded 
at once, but expressage is at the expense of the party who 
returns them. 

KERAMIC STUDIO has subscribers in every State and 
almost every County in the Union. A great many live in 
small towns in the Eastern States, and although old china is 
not found as easily and cheaply as it was a few years ago, 
there are yet good opportunities to pick up pieces at prices 
leaving a margin of profit. Many people who have not the 
means to collect on a large scale, manage to gradually gather 
a valuable collection at a comparatively small cost, by picking 
up china in the country and selling part of it. If purchases 
are made with discrimination, the profit on pieces sold goes a 
long way toward paying for pieces kept. Correspondence is 
solicited from all people who are in a position to secure old 


china in the country. 


LUSTRES ON OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


MONG the wares most interesting to collectors of Anglo- 
American china, outside of historical pieces, are the old 
lustres. Most of them are found on pottery of every kind 
and description without marks, and in most cases impossible 
to identify. This is especially true of the copper lustre 
pitchers and mugs, and silver lustre tea sets, which are found 
in so large quantities and on so many different bodies that it 
is evident that this style of decoration was profusely used by 
a large number of the old English potters. Some of these 
lustre wares can be identified by the paste, for instance the 
lustres of the Leeds district, with the characteristic very light 
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and greenish Leeds paste, also the yellowish paste of 
Sunderland with its black print decoration and washes of pink 
lustre. But most generally it is impossible to determine the 
make or date of old lustre pottery. 

Lustres on old English porcelain are not as common as 
they are on pottery. However tea sets are found in this 
country which by their similarity of shape and decoration 
betray the same origin, the decoration consisting generally of 
a narrow band of copper lustre on the edge of pieces, and of 
medallions either in black print or in pink lustre, also of 
bands with lustre decoration. We illustrate here two inter- 


esting sets of this ware which belong to one of our subscribers, 
Mrs. S. E. Posey of Los Angeles, Cal. One has black print 
medallions illustrating a game of battledore and shuttlecock 
and a reading lesson, the other pink lustre medallions of 
buildings and trees. The latter set is especially interesting 
as it consists of tea pot, sugar bowl, creamer, slop bowl, two 
cake plates and ten cups and saucers, in remarkably good 
condition. This practically constituted a complete tea set in 
the old time, the number of cups and saucers varying from 6 
to 12. 

The origin of these lustre porcelain tea sets (there does 
not seem to be anything but tea sets in this ware) is very 
much discussed by collectors. Many think that they are of 
Staffordshire make and there is very little 
doubt that lustres have been used by Stafford- 
shire potters on porcelain. One must not 
forget that the process of metallic oxide dec- 
oration, called lustre ware, was invented early- 
in the Century by Peter Warburton of the New 
Hall. Works, in Shelton, Staffordshire. It 
would be strange if the New Hall potters who 
were making porcelain exclusively had not used 
the new decoration invented by one of them, 
and Miss Earle mentions some plates in her 
possession, decorated with lustre and bearing 
the New Hall mark. But New Hall porcelain, 
which is quite rare, is of a very white body, 
rather opaque and heavy, resembling Bristol 
porcelain, and quite different from the lustre porcelain tea 
sets most commonly found and illustrated here, which show 
a good translucent porcelain, not especially white, the light 
showing through it with a slightly greenish tint. 

Other people think that this porcelain is of Swansea 
make. The shapes and style of decoration given by Litch- 
field as typical of the ordinary table ware which was made at 
Swansea bear a strong resemblance to the shapes and decora- 
tion of these lustre sets, same squatty teapots and sugar bowl, 
handle of teapot attached low, broad mouth creamer, medal- 
lion decoration, the medallions being repeated on covers of 


teapot and sugar bowl. If these sets can positively be identi- 
fied as Swansea, they should belong to that period beginning 
about 1815, when the Swansea factory gave up the manu- 
facture of fine artistic ware and turned to the manufacture of 
ordinary table ware. 

In fact the history of porcelain making at Swansea is 
short. A pottery was founded there in the middle of the 
last century for the manufacture of common earthenware. It 
was called Swansea or Cambrian pottery. At the end of the 
century they began to manufacture an opaque porcelain 
which was considerably improved by Mr. Dillwyn, the owner 
of the works from 1802 to 1817. In 1814 Mr. Dillwyn 
attached to his pottery two clever artists, Billingsley 
or Beeley and Walker, formerly employed at Worces- 
ter, and who had been for some time manufacturing 
at Nantgarw the famous porcelain of that name. This 
Nantgarw porcelain is very rare and commands high 
prices from collectors, as it is considered the most 
beautiful of old English bodies. It was a vitreous 
paste, having a granulated appearance like that of fine 
lump sugar, and very soft, easily injured by firing, a 
large number of the specimens found being either fire 
cracked, or somewhat warped and bent. It was also 
beautifully decorated, Billingsley, who alone had the 
secret of this peculiar paste, being the first flower 
painter of his time. However, the manufacture of Nantgarw 
porcelain was not carried on very long at Swansea, as Mr. 


Dillwyn received a letter from Barr & Flight of Worcester 


forbidding him to use the services of Billingsley and Walker, 
who it appears had a contract with the Worcester works and 
had broken it. They were dismissed, went back to Nantgarw 
and tried to continue their manufacture, but soon failed. 
Meantime the Swansea works continued to manufacture por- 
celain, but not the Nantgarw paste, the secret of which Bill- 
ingsley had carried with him. 

Jewitt claims that the manufacture of porcelain at Swan- 
sea ceased in 1823; Chaffers makes the date 1825, while Litch- 
field seems to think that it was carried on to a later date. 


SALT GLAZE WARE 
Edwin A. harber 


EW England collectors are familiar with the old English 
Salt Glaze Ware which, for some unknown reason, is 

more frequently found through Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island than elsewhere. It is characterized by a 
white body and a pitted, orange-peel surface. The plates 
usually have a relief-work border and are frequently pierced, 
having been usually made from old moulds which had form- 
erly done service in the hands of the old silversmiths. This 
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ware first appeared in England near the middle of the seven- 
teenth century and continued to be made at numerous English 
potteries until about the end of the eighteenth century. Occa- 
sionally fine pieces turn up in the Middle States and further 
south. A beautiful example recently found in Pennsylvania, 
is a large plate or meat dish, twelve inches in diameter, which 
is here shown. 


The Doultons of Lambeth, England, still manufacture 
salt glaze stoneware, although they have combined this style 
of glazing with colored enamels. The body of their ware is 
of a browner color than the older product and they have ele- 
vated it toa place beside the finest art wares now produced. 
Usually the salt glazing is confined to certain parts of a piece 
such as panels, bearing incised designs, while the remainder 
of the surface is covered with “dipped glazes,” of various 
colors, blue, green, red, brown, olive, etc., in raised or outlined 
ornamentation. 


Among the foremost decorators in this style at the Doul- 
ton Works, is Miss Hannah B. Barlow, who has become 


famous during the last twenty-five years as a delineator of 
animals. A loving cup, here produced, is a good illustration 
of her incised work, which first attracted attention at the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. Several fine vases exhibited 
then in Philadelphia are owned by the Pennsylvania Museum 
of that city. 


NEW YORK FROM STATEN ISLAND. 

A RARE VIEW OF NEW YORK 
HIS illustration is a view of New York from Staten Island, 
which we think has not been mentioned and listed before 


in books on historical china. As will be seen by the fruit 
border, generally called blackberry spray border, this platter 
belongs to the Wood series of Celtic China, marked E. W. & 
S. The city of New York is shown in the distance (that is, 
on the platter; it has almost disappeared in the photographic 
reproduction.) The color is the same fine medium blue which 
is found on a Harvard College plate of the same series, well 
known to collectors. This interesting platter is in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Otis M. Bigelow of Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
COLOR AS A FACTOR 

HERE is nothing in the pottery line more valuable than 
7 the quality of color. Shape, glaze, quality, are all mat- 
ters of intrinsic value, but color is the essential which appeals 
to a mind like the rhythm of sweet music. Think of a make 
of pottery that has ever achieved distinction and you will find 
it is not only the glaze, it is the color that is good, and it is a 
great pity that the potters cannot study more closely the 
great examples in the museums, for out of them they would 
discover many styles well worth copying. Inthe fifth century 
there was a form of reddish pottery that was well worth 
copying. Some of it was recently discovered at Megara, in 
Greece, and occupies a prominent place in the National 
Museum at Athens. It has eight lines of Greek which gives 
the Lord’s Prayer, varying a trifle from the accepted text, but 
the reddish character of the ware is what attracts everyone's 
attention, it is so distinctive-—G/lass and Pottery Review. 

A new glass has just been invented by an English chemist. 
This ware bears the euphonious name of “ Verre-sur-verre,” 
and is said to be a dream of iridescent beauty. While here- 
tofore it has been deemed impossible to obtain more than three 
colors on a flint base, this glass is said to yield no less than 
twenty-seven distinct colors, including the longlost Burmah 
ruby-red, used by the Monks in the twelfth century.—G/ass 
and Pottery Review. 
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TOP OF 


PYROGRAPHY 


All designs for Pyrography should be sent to Miss kK. Livermore, Box +476, 
New Haven, Ct., who will have charge of this department and will answer inquiries 
in the Magazine. 


CALIFORNIA LIVE OAK FOR BOX 
kdua Gamble 
HIS design is to be left uncolored, outline distinctly, burn the 
a outline darker in places, leave the background white or just a 
mere suggestion of burning. 
7 
DESIGNS FOR BORDERS ( Page 94) 
Katherin Livermore 

No. 1. Conventionalized Fleur-de-lis. Burn the outlines and 
shade the plain background flatly, stain flowers in various tones of 
purple, making the black darts in the petals and also the dotted 
spaces of gold. 

No. 2. Burn outlines of the dragon flies very delicately; 
work out in tones of blue and green, giving an iridescent effect, 
use gold in dotted spaces and to touch up the wings. 

No. 3. Burn and shade the ear very strongly, tint the husks 
in greens and browns, give the kernels a reddish or golden yellow 
tone. 

No. 4. Treat the nasturtiums according to directions given in 
July number of the magazine; make the background gold. 


BOX . 


END OF BOX 


CALIFORNIA LIVE OAK FOR BOX 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


This column is only tor subscribers whose names appear upon our list. Please 
do not send stamped envelopes for reply. The editors can answer questions only 
in this column. 


R. H.—Roman gold is gold already prepared and mixed with oils ready 
for application to the china. It has always more or less alloy. Burnish gold 
is supposed to be chemically pure and comes in powder form by the penny 
weight and has to be rubbed down with fat oil and turpentine before using 


MRS. W. F. E.—If you wish to put the ivory glaze ona piece already 
fired and do not wish to repaint the piece first, you will need to tint it on 
delicately as you would any color. Then when dry, rub the powder into the 
surface until it all has an even matt appearance. For the tinting mix the 
color with fat oil to the consistency of tube colors, then thin with oil of 
lavender until it is no longer tacky. 


E. W.—You can remedy your plate with the spotted ruby lustre by using 
Aqua Regia on the lustre, which will probably remove it entirely. If not, 
warm the plate and pour melted wax all over it, pouring off the surplus. 
When cold, remove the wax with a knife from the portions covered with 
spoiled lustre and use hydrofluoric acid, cleansing thoroughly under running 
water. Do not allow the acid to touch your skin as it burns frightfully. 
Never use turpentine to clean the edges of lustre; it will almost surely ruin; 
use alcohol and water witha stick. In regard to the little rings that appeared 
on your underglaze blue band after firing, we cannot suggest any reason ex- 
cept moisture in the kiln. You might cover the band with little rings of 
black or hard gold or white enamel; the enamel would probably look best. 

We do not understand the business methods of the dealer you refer to, 


but if he can afford to give 407% off on his gold to any one, we doubt if it can 
be very pure gold. Most firms will give from 20% to 33% on gold or materials 
if bought in large quantities, but they cannot afford to give a discount on a 
small order. 


MRS. H. B.—In the treatment of grapes by Aulich, you can substitute 
for air blue, deep blue green; for carmine blue, banding blue or dark blue; 
for flesh red, pompadour and albert yellow or capucine. 


E.L.—A good simple outfit for a beginner would be as follows: We 
give the La Croix tube colors, as they ate easier to find in smaller places, 
although most artists prefer the powder colors which can be obtained from 
any of our advertisers by asking for the corresponding colors and are just as 
reliable. Jonquil yellow, orange yellow, yellow brown, brown 4 or 17, out- 
lining black, brown green, apple green, moss green, dark green, 7 deep blue 
green, dark blue, pompadour red (not rose pompadour), deep red brown, 
carmine 2 and 3, ruby purple, flux, Dresden aufsetzweis in tubes for enamel, 
Hancock’s paste for raised gold, a good make of Roman gold. When more 
advanced you can add many desirable things to your outfit, such as colors, 
bronzes, lustres, etc. Write to our advertisers for a book on china painting. 
Those advertised in K. S. are all reliable. 

For brushes, get six square shaders, assorted sizes, from the largest to 
the smallest, six assorted pointed shaders, a grounding brush and a large 
and a small brush for gold, all quill brushes, some soft, old, white, wash silk 
and surgeon’s cotton for pads. A bottle of fat or thick oil of turpentine, oil 
of lavender, spirits of turpentine, copaiba and clove oil: also alcohol to wash 
brushes, a steel point to remove dust, two small pallette knives, a square of 
ground glass and a china palette. These things are absolutely essential to 
do good work. 


VIOLET CUP AND 


CID 


ANS 


Florence Menphy 


SAUCER 


llorence Murphy 
flowers can be 
painted in natural 
colors unshaded, and out- 
lined in dark blue; or in 
gold with green gold 
stems outlined in brown or 
black. The ground can be 
‘ white or cream tint in bor- 
der, made of ivory yellow 


é {A thin. 


or yellow ochre put on 
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Miss Emily C. Adams 
Mintatures ... 
Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. 


Decorative Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color 


Studios, 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
and at the Emma Willard Art School, Troy, N. Y. 


Mrs. Adelaide Alsop-Robineau 
MINIATURES .. 


Decorative Work of All Kinds. Figure Painting on Ivory 
and Porcelain. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


180 Holland Street, ‘‘Keramic Studio,’? Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. Aulich 


China Decoration and Flower Painting 
in Water Colors. 
Portraits on China and Ivory a Specialty 
GLASS GLOBE PAINTING TAUGHT. 


Lessons given in all branches, under the personal 
supervision of MR. ‘AULICH. 


152 West Twenty-third Street, - - NEW YORK. 


Maud Crigler-Anderson 
Pyrography and Leather Staining 


Combined with Oil Decorations, also Etching on Wood, 
Leather, Ivory and Fabrics. 
---SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ORDER WORK -.-- 
Complete outfits, large or small, for leather or w ood stain- 
ing and illuminating, with instructions. Special Designs for 
sale or to order. Studiesftorrent, withinstructions. Supplies, 
stains, gold aud silver, leather, wood, &c. 


Studio: Cor. Washington and Lincoln Sts, Saybrook., III. 
Mr. Sidney T. Callowhill 


Announces his retnrn from Europe with new designs, 
and the re-opening of his studio, September 23d. 


Instruction in China Decorating & Water Colors 


COLORS AND HARD-FIRED JEWELS FOR SALE. 
FIRING DAILY. 


Studio: Colonial Bldg, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 929. 


Mrs. K. E. Cherry 
Studio, 213 Vista Block, Grand and Franklin Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Lessons in China Painting. 
Summer Classes at Alfred, N. Y. 


Miss Mabel C. Dibble 


Classes tn China Painting and Water Colors. 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS. 
Conventional Work a Specialty. Original Designs in Water 
Colors for sale. Special attention given to all order work. 
INSTRUCTIONS BY MAIL. 


Studio: 806 Marshall Field Building, Chicago. 
Marshal Fry 


Classes tn Decorative Painting on Porcelain. 


Summer Classes at *“‘Summer School of Keramic Art,”’ 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 


Circulars upon application. 


Studio: 36 West Twenty-Fourth Street, - New York. 


Miss Jennie Hanson 
Studio: 58 Prince Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
All Branches of China Painting Taught. 


Original Water Color Studies to Rent. 
PYROGRAPHY. 


Mrs. A. H. Heaslip 
... Pyrography or Fire Etching... 


ON WOOD AND LEATHER. 
Large assortment of Supplies and Designs. 
Anderson Bidg, 534 Main St., cor. Huron, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Will be in Buffalo July and August, and return to New York 
in September. 


Mrs. H. E. Hersam 
STUDIOS: 


372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
20 Hersam Street, Stoneham, Mass. 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Flower Painting and Conventional Design. 
FIRING EVERY DAY. 


AERAMIC STUDIO 


Teachers’ Directory. 


Colorado. 
DENVER. 


Miss Ida C. Failing, 1041 South 
Fifteenth Street. 
CRIPPLE CREEK. 
Mrs. C. W. Searles, 509 Colorado 
Avenue. 
Connecticut. 


NEW HAVEN. 
Miss Tennie Hanson, 58 Prince St. 
Katherin Livermore, Box 476. 
NORWICH. 
Mrs. F. A. Roath, 37 Otis Street. 


District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON. 
Prof. Sherratt, 608 13th St., N. W. 


Illinois. 
CHICAGO. 
Mr. F. B. Aulich, 1104 Auditorium. 
Miss Mabel C. Dibble, 806 Marshall 
Field Bldg. 
Anna Armstrong Green, 1101 Audi- 
torium Tower. 


Mrs. Teana McLennan-Hinman, 
1100 Auditorium Bldg. 


Miss Jeanne M. Stewart, 845 Mar- 
shall Field Bldg. 


OAK PARK. 
Miss Edith H. Loucks, 421 N. Hum- 
phrey Avenue. 
SAYBROOK. 
Maud Crigler-Anderson. 


Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Mrs. W. S. Day, 316 N. California 
Street. 


Massachusetts. 
HINGHAM. 
Mrs. Eva Macomber. 
BOSTON. 
Mr. Sidney T.Callowhill,100 Boyls- 
ton St., Colonial Bldg, Room 929. 


Miss E. A. Fairbanks, 15 Welling- 
ton Street. 

Mrs. H. E. Hersam, 372 Boylston 
St., 20 Hersam St., Stoneham, 
Mass. 

Miss Joy’s Studio, 3 Park Street. 

Miss E. E. Page, 2 Park Square. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Alice B. Holbrook, 116 Chestnut St. 
WESTFIELD. 
Miss B. Maie Weaver, Highlands. 
Michigan. 
DETROIT. 


Miss Mariam L. Candler, 6 West 
Adams Avenue. 


Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry, 213 Vista Block. 
Miss Emma Moreau, 3561 Olive St. 


Minnesota. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mrs. Henrietta Barclay Paist, 207 
E. Grant Street. 


New York. 
BROOKLYN. 
Miss Emily F. Peacock, 58 S. 9th St 
BUFFALO. 
Mrs. Filkins, 609 Main Street. 
Mrs. A. H. Heaslip, 534 Main St. 
Miss Grace Milsom, 13 Anderson 
Bldg, 534-536 Main, cor. Huron. 
LANSINGBURGH. 
Miss Emilie C. Adams, 745 3d Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
Mr. E. Aulich, Hartford Bldg., 152 
West 23d Street. 
Mr. Marshal Fry, Jr., 36 West 
24th Street. 
Mrs. Anna B. Leonard, 28 E. 23d St. 
Miss M.M. Mason,4S8S E. 26th St. 
Miss E. Mason, 48 E. 26th St, 
Osgood Art School, Miss A. H. Os- 
good, Principal, 12 E. 17th St. 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, 96 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Sara Wood Safford, 115 East 
23d Street. 
Miss Fannie M. Scammell, 118 
Waverly Place, near Sixth Ave. 
Mary Tromm, Rooms 13, 14, 15, 
1112 Broadway. 
Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 115 E. 23d 
Street. 
Charles Volkmar, 114 E. 23d St. 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins 


—CLASSES IN— 


China and Water Color Painting 


STUDIO: 1377 Forsythe Ave. .*. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Original Studies for Sale or Rent. 


Mrs. Thomas A. Johnson 
Classes in China Painting and Water Colors. 


58 Boston Block, - - - SEATTLE, Wash. 


Miss Joy’s Studio 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


“. China Teacher and Decorator .. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 
. Water Color Studies to Rent. 


Mrs. Anna B. Leonard 
KERAMIC STUDIO 


Classes: Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 
INSTRUCTION BY THE MONTH OR BY THE TERM. 
.... Exclusive Designs for Table Services .°. 
Special attention given to Design and Enamels. 
POWDER GOLD. 

28 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Katherin Livermore 


China Decoration and Pyrography «. 


Special rates to those who desire to form out-of-town 


classes after May Ist. 


Box 476. New Haven, Ct. 


Miss Grace Milsom 
KERAMIC STUDIO: 

Room 13, Anderson Bldg, 534:536 Main, cor. Huron Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Specialty “ Roses.” 


Original Designs in All Branches of Decorative Work. 


Summer Classes. 


Miss Emma Moreau 
Pupil of School of Fine Arts, Paris 
 Lnstruction in China Painting 


Figure and Miniature Painting on China and Ivory 
a specialty. 


CONVENTIONAL WORK—WATER COLORS. 
Studio: 3561 Olive Street, - ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Miss Mary Alta Morris 


—CLASSES IN— 


China Painting and \Vater Color. 


Studio, No. 30, Art School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 


Send for Catalogue. COLUMBUS, O. 


Miss Laura B. Overly 
Studio: 323 Penn Ave., PITTSBURG 
SUMMER CLASSES AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Lessons tn Water Colors and China Painting. 
Agent for Revelation Kiln. 


Henrietta Barclay Wright Paist 
207 E. Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Special attention given to orders for DESIGNS in 


WATER COLORS. 


Studies for sale and for rent. 


Miss E. E. Page 


China Decorator and Teacher 


MINIATURES on Ivory and Porcelain. 


....BOSTON, MASS 


Studio: No. 2 Park Square, 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention this Magasine. 
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